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Bannocks, Hukandika, Pengwidika, Weber Utes, Kemodika, Haivodika, and 
Kucindika (known as Washakie's Shoshones). The student activities 
include 32 f ill-in-the-blanks, 5 map reading exercises, study 
questions, 24 vocabulary exercises using the dictionary, 24 matching 
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HISTORICAL GROUPINGS 



Shoshonos historically have lived in the neighborhood • 
of the Rocky f^oun tains. Thoy have been div'ided into a num- 
ber of different qroups, v;hich are' of ten difficult to keep 
apart. It is natural that these, many small groups of hun- 
ters, fishermen, and collectors who travelled around in 
these m(nint,ains, forests, and deserts have been difficult 
to classify, Even in papers, diaries, agents' reports, 

etc., only Vrique names such as "Shoshones" or "Eastern Sho- 
shones" are given, instead of the detailed information 
usually c}iv(Mi about the groupincj of o^ner tribes in nearby 
areas. 

Little is known of the Shoshones in pre-historic % 
times. Hater i.il which has been brought to light up to. ^ 
this time — archaeolcnj ical finds and v:ritton notes — has not 
given a satisfactory picture of Shoshone pre-history. Cera- 
mics have been found near Laramie, at Red Buttes, which in 
some opinions were made by Shoshones. Similar ceramics 
have been 'found near the Great Salt Lake and in Montan<i. 
Although thc^ connection is not yet certain, the finding of 
cer<u:ncs makos it likely that 1 ho Shoshont^s lived c;n the 
plains even bc^fore they (•:>btained horses, which happened 
ab.out 1650, Until new discoverios are inade, it v;ill be im- 
possible to decide with cer.tainty which^of the Shoshones 
wore movin<.| eircMind on the northern plains 250 years ago.^ 

\. 

In hhe late 1700' s, an old Blackfoot Indian 'told his' 
recollocfJon of a clash between Shoshone and Blackfoot In- 
dians on the Canadicui Plains about 1730.* This shov;s that 
some Shoshoin^s were inhabiting the northern plains at the 
time. It 'was probably the horse which had made possible 
the eKpansi(^n toward the Saskatchewan River, so the Shoshone 
occupation of the Canadian Plains did not last long. Ac- 
cording to their own inf orm.at ion , the Shoshones at the 
ginning of the eighteenth century lived in the buffalo-rich 
land north of the Miss9ULi River. They were eventually 
chased av;ay by the Blackfoc^t Indians who had gotten arms 
from the British fur traders, thereby winning thQ advantage 
over the Shoshones, who had only bows and arrows. According 
to one idea, those Shoshone who escaped the Blackfoot Indi- 
ans moved tc^ Idaho and Orec|on, where theY)pntered the to'rri- 
"tory of th(^ Shaphaptin Indians. . 

In light of all this movement, it seems natural not- to 
make an absolute distinction betv;een Eastern, Western, and 
Northern Shoshones. Nevertheless, those te'rms will be used 
here in ord(M- io gc>t a rough ge(Kjraphical cl assi f ifvition of 
the Shoshones in the Rocki(^s. The true "Eastern Shoshones" 



incJiule the f* t <i 1 o-l'jaLt ^'s , * t h<.' SluMjpcalers , and the so- 
calh^cl DoV(^-L;a».ors in h'yoniinq. These historical <|^<^ups 
evolved info the hni.itinc| Shoshone's of VJyoniinq, and in par- 
ticu^<ir the ridinq qroups v;hich hunted the^ buffalo on the 
plains. Descriptions qiv(?n by Indian aqents, datinq from 
^ibout IRSO, leil about the time v/hon Wyominq Shoshone^ buf- 
falo hunl\e!S* sl<iyed mainly ^v;esL of the Roc:k-ies iit the area 
around the Green River, Bear Lako'and" the Great Salt Lake. 
^Rrom this basi^ they made occasional c::pGditions tc^ the ^ , 

'area east of the VJind River Mountains, partly to hunt buf- 
falo and partly 'to fiqht the Plains- Indians vho kept them 
away froai Wv^ rich huntinq grounds f ur ther • east . Af .4:imes 
these Shosh(,Mie operated toqether v;ith other ridinq Shoshone 
qroups wes.t of the mountains, qroups which did not other- 
wise hav(>^ thc^ plains as a huntinq area. The Wyominq Shosho- 
Ui^s frequently r.pent the winter vnth those tribesmen in 
their headquarters in the valleys of Idaho. 

This connection between the Shoshone qroups has existed 
up to the prt^sfMit time, not only with separate individuals 
but also v;ith wholQ families movinq back and forth between 
Idaho and Wyominq. Althouqh the Shoshones of Wyominq had' a 
stroiK} tribal orqanization durinq the time that Washakie was 
the Chief, f^(;n about 1840-1 900, families were' not tied by 
this orqan i 7.at ion. They could leave to qo wherever they 
Wanted (buv oftei^' at the risk of beinq easy prey for enemies). 
This Shoshone? ccK>peration makes the nation of "Eastern Sho- 
shones" a somewhat co tificial one. The ,"Ea5^tern" cultures 
caP'^ot be easily d is t i nqu i sh<Hl from historically-related 
cultures further v;est that are structured in the same fashion, 
because th(^ c^jiirriers of the cultures have lived near each 
other and today share the Scune reservations: Amonq the 
pres(>nt-day VMnd River Shoshones live Bannocks and Paiutes,^ 
Lemhi, Shoshonos <u\d VJestern Shosh<M)es; while some descendants 
of Washakie^s s(^]diers now live on reservations in Idaho and 
fJtcih, Those cultural traditions carried on at Fort Hall are 
s^imilar to those carried on at Fort Vv'ashakie. 

i 

In thb same way, it is necessary to make artificial dis- 
tinctions bet,w(K^n the northern and Wf^stern Shoshones: Those 
Shoshones that live in northern and eastern Idaho and and 
northern UtalV are callVid Northern Shoshones; those that live 
further v/esl a 'o Western Shoshones. It v;ill be the Eastern 
and Northern Shoshones that v.'o discuss in this booklet. The 
Bannocks, who helonq to S he Paviotso stock,, will also be in- 
ATluded b(K\nise they have been closely connected with the Shot 
^^^shones in <*entral and eastern Idaho, and qenerally had the \ 
same culture. ; . 
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1. Which two countries are shown on the map above? 



2. Which four states cire shown? 



3. Which two provinces are shown? 



4. .Were the boundaries above determined by nian or by nature? 
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5. Did the state or najtional boundaries exist in 1650? 

6. Part of Idaho'^'o western boundary is formed by the 



The western boundaries of Montana and Alber- 



ta, follow the 



7. 



Ldke drains both eastward and westward. » 
j2 hrriY AA>tt# ^ — 



Read the sentences below- Then ]ook at the map above and find 
the 'number of the matching location. Write the Correct- number 
in the blank. 



_The Missouri River flows from the Rocky Mountains, even- 
tually joining the Mississippi River and emptying into the 
Guif of Mexico. 

^Ceramics have been found here, possibly used by Shoshones 
before 1650. 

_A major battle in this area forced the Shoshones to move 
, farther south around 1730. 

_ln the mid~1800's, the V^/y^ming Shoshone buffalo hunters 
stayed mainly in this area,, .except for occasional hunting 
trips oastward to the. plains. 

_Their descendants now live on the .Wind River Reservation 
of Wyoming. 



HISTORICAL GROUP IMG 



STUDENT STUDY QUESTIOUS, 



V 



The term "Eastern Shoshone" refers mainly to v/hat group? 



VJhy is the name "Eastern Shoshone" vague as to what "group 
it identifies? 



Where did the VJyoning Shoshone buffalo hunters st^y up 
until 1850? V « 



VJhat reasons did the Wyoming Shoshone have for coming east 
of the Rocky Mountains? , 



VJhat tribes did the Wyoming " Shoshone fight with, and v/hy? 



Where did the Wyoming Shoshones frequently spend the winters? 



VJhat other tribes related to the Wyoming Shoshone are represented 
in the VJyoming, or Eastern, Shoshone tribe? 



At one time the Eastern Shoshone were prominent as far north 
as the Canadian Plains. What is the approximate time of 
Eastern Sjioshone dominance in that area?. 
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Ilov/ t ho ilastorn Shushont.^s di?:placod Crom the 

Canadian PI a ins? 



10. What t,ypps of v/oapons did hho Blackfoot have about 17'30V 
and hov; ilid thoy obtain them? 



]l. VJh<it types of weapons did the' Eastern Shoshone .have at* 
that tiiHe, and how did I hoy obtain them? 



12. What historical (jroups o\' Shoshonean people arc included- 
in the true Eastern Shoshone tribe? 



DICTION A RY SKILLS 

List the fcillowinq v.'ords in eilphabetical order. Then use a 

dictionary to find the moaninqr: 

frequent, prey, essential, archaeology, frequently, 
ceramics, prominent, vaque, frequented, inhabit 

i. . 
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'Cho cjroups ciiscusBocl in Ihii^; chapter ai% the Agaidika 
and the Tukudika* 

U Aqaidi!;a, or Salmon-on tors', lived along the Lemhi^-*-^ 
River in Fda'ho* The naiuo originally referred to salmoW- 
oatinq people v/ho lived in the I.emhi Valley, Tn later times 
the name vms used ovon for the Tukudika, since they settled 
in that urea durinq the 1850 's and began cooperating with 
the real Aqaidik<^s, It would be better to use 'the name "Lemhi" 
for this new conbinod group, which is composed of two formerly 
sc'paratc groups • The names "Lemhi" and "Wind River Shoshone" 
correspond to oach other--both refer to groups which arose 
durinq the .time on tho reservation, Agaidikas called them- 
siMv<\s also "ria Agaidika" which means "big salmon-eaters ♦ " 
This name**, thou(jhr has been used for those people who lived 
on the Camas Prairie, 

Before the Agaidikas obtained horses they lived on wild 
grass, berries, roots, pinyon nuts, salmon and trout, and some 
hiq qame animals such as antelope, deer and mountain sheep* 
Al thouqh fishing played an important role in food gathering, 
it v;as not the only source of food. The varied food-gatheri ng^/ 
.activities of the older Shoshonean cultures left their mark 
.on the people's daily lives. They had winter quarters wherg^^ 
thoy stayed until the early spring. The summer and fall were 
spent fishing, hunting and collecting sometimes at the Lemhi 
and Salmon Rivers, and other times near the winter quarters. 

ij: is natural that a people with a simple yet diversified 
v.'ay of Jiving did not develop a v/ell-def ined tribal organiza- 
tion. The winter quarters probably had certain headmen, v/ho 
were generally trusted persons and whose main function was to 
give advice, During fishing seasons they probably showed more 
leadership. Religion must also have been uncomplicated, and 
based on a belief in spirits in animal forms. 

This whole cultural structure changed completely when the 
Agaidikas obtained horses. It was not that the old ways of 
life were given up, but new ways of living appeared, Buffalo 
hunting and gathering of plant foods were extended to far 
away places. 

The Agaidikas, then became "Kucundikas" — Buf falo-eaters . 
They became more firmly organi?:ed so that they could meet the 
demands of the buffalo hunt, and partly so they could v^ith- 
stand their enemies v/ho gathered at the buffalo grounds and 
competed with them. 

Hunting expeditions also led them into contact with 
friendly tribes toward the west. Cor example the Flathead and 
Nez Perce, It wa-s possible that the Sho^o>^es from Lemhi hunted 




buffalo' (»n LIk- V/yomincj pJ a i ns^-Aja^th \/ashakic's pooplo; l)Ut 
mostly they v.vmt lo the buf fa 16 aVeas at Bo?.enian, Montana. 
Those mounted Indians v/oro hold toqH^iicr rather firmly and 
v/ere'led by chi(^fs v;ho had control o\^^r the tribe, and v;ho 
roprosontod the tribe in dof) lings v;ith th> white people. 
The chief titK- v;an kVpt in one family for three generations. 
The best knovm of those chiefs v;as Tondoy; or Tindowici, and 
his son, George Wi nco Tondoy who diedinl954- 

2. Tukudika; or Haters ^of Bighorn Sheep, lived in the 
high areas arounc^ Salmon River in Idaho, They were also 
caU'Od "Toyaino" (Mountain Dv;ollers) , and in later times 
have also been known as Agaidika also. They arc nt5t the same 
as the Tukudika who lived in Wyoming. Those Tukudikas lived 
the same way as tho Agaidikas; they collected herbs, berries, 
roots and they also hunted and fished. Unlike the Agauiikas 
v;ho spent more time fishing, the Tukudikas spent more time 
hunting. Nov; and tnen they hunted deer — and those who did 
so v/ere called. Tihiyadika, or deer-eaters — but they hunted 
mainly the mountain sheep. Hunting for mountain sheep was 
carried on year-around. During the winter they used light 
snow shoes called "hunting moccasins," and dogs. The hunting 
v/as done individually or in families, and not on a large scale 
since the animals appeared in small flocks. 

The consequence ^of this was that the Tukudika population 
v;as spread out In small groups all over the Salmon River area. 
Many of these groups were made up of only a few families each, - 
but there v;ere also a few larger qVoups. ThTfse Tukudika wiio 
Jived north' and west of Salmon City gathered in the winter 
quarter at Pohorai, "Sagebrush Valley." The families spiroad 
apart every spring for hunting expeditions in the different 
valleys; then v;hen the berries ripened in the summer they 
moved to those areas to hunt, fish and gather wild plants. 
The winter camp did not have a fully-developed chieftainship, 
but a certain authority was held by seme old man who had much 
experience in life and was v;ell -known. 

Tukudikas lived peaceful lives isolated along the mountain 
rivers in Idaho. r.ventually they joined Tendoy's Agaidikas 
at Lemhi. Not until then did they get horses; and those with 
good animals follov;ed the Agaidikas on their buffalo hunts. The 
Tukudikas v;ere finally absorbed into the Agaidika socio-political 
system. "A few of them, however, must have remained in the moun- 
tains whore they mixed with "lawless" outcasts^- from other tribes. 
In the 1860 's there v;as a small baiid of sheep-eaters living in 
the mountains — the band was made up of persons from the Bannock, 
r\nut(^ No7. Porcv, Ca^use, Spokane, Coeur d' Alone and Shoshone 
tribes. For a long tuae tney enaaged in cattle-stoal ing and 
haras'sing gold-miners. They were finally spotted by General 
Howard in 1870, 



li 
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Think cibout tin; litostylc ol each 
group of pooplo that you have just 
roaci al:>out — then uso your imagina- 
t i on and croativi ty to portray 
each of thOso lifestyles on the 
f ol lov;j nq pages . 

i^o a sample study in pencil on a . < 

:--c{vu .itt^ sheet of paper, then do 
your final art work using India 
ink, felt-tip pens , or co lored 
marl:< rs. 
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'AGAIDIKA 




SALMON-EATERS 
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TUKUDIKA 




BIG HORN SilEEP-EATKRS 
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KUCUNDIKAS 
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BUFFALO-EATERS 
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SHOSHONES IN NORTHERN IDAHO 



STUDENT STUDY QUESTIONS 



1. Who were the Agaidika originally? 



2. in later times, what group of people were included in the 
name of "Agaidika"? 



3. VJhy were the Tukudika considered Agaidika in later times? 



4. What group of people was given the name "Pia Agaidika"? 



5. Before they got horses, what type of foods did the Agaidika 
live pn? ^ 



6. Where did the Agaidika gather their food? 



7. Did the I old v;ays of living change completely after the 

^Agaidika obtained horses? What changes were made in l^eir 
lifestyle? 



8. After the Agaidika obtained horses, what other tribes did they 
have contact with more frequently? \ 
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9. where did the Agaidika hunt for buffalo? 



10. Among the Agaidika, hov; long was the chieftain title kept 
in one family? 



11. Who was the best known Agaidika chief? 



12. Where did the Tukudika live? 



13. The Agaidika and Tukudika shared many of the 'same qualities 

and characteristics in their culture, but there was one major 
difference in their food-gathering. What is that difference? 



14. What specialized item did the Tukudika use v;hen hunting in 
the V7inter? ^ 



15. Wha^ Gcrt of lives did the Tukudika lead? 



16. Hov7 were the Tukudika finally incorporated into the Agaidika. 
socio-political system? 



f 17. Did all Tukudika merg^ v/ith the Agaidika? 



18. Did the Tukudika who remained in the mountains live there 
alone? 



ER?C 14. 



MATCHINJ3 EXERCISE 



< 



Match the Shoshone word in Column I with the correct English 
translation in Column II. Draw a, line betv;een the matching ones 



TOYAINO 



Deer Eaters 



KUCUNDIKAS 



TUKUDIKA 



AGAIDIKA 



Salmon Eaters 
Sagebrush Valley 
Buffalo Eaters 



PIA AGAIDIKA 
TIHIYADIK/V*^ 



POHORAI 



Mountain Dv/ellers 
Big Horn Sheep^ Eaters 
Big Salmon Eaters 
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^IIDSHOMES AMD BANNOCKS IN EASTERN IDAHO ^ ■ - 

' I 

The Shoshone and Bannock at Fort Hall*, Idaho, belong 
to two different linguistic groups (although they both be- 
long to the same linguistic family) . On one hand there are 
the "pohogue", or sagebrush people, belonging to the Sho- 
shonean linguistic stock; and on the other side there are 
the Bannofck whose language is closely related to that of the 
northern Paiute or Paviotso. Since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century both groups have x^perated together. 

The Bannock *have become seperated from their linguistic 
kinsmen in Oregon. They have been spread over great parts of 
Idaho and bordering "parts of Montana and Wyoming. A great 
number of Shqshones at Wind River are part Bannock. The . 
Bannocks appeared in several groups, some were in scattered 
single families.' Others were in -small groups, with an with- 
out horses. Mounted Bannock were living near Fort Hall and 
along the Snake River. Bannocks who visited Salmon River 
were called '^Northern Bannocks" by the VJyoming Shoshone. 
Those who lived on the middle seci"ions of the Snake River 
are called Southern Bannocks. 

The Bannocks did not diffe'r very much from their neigh- 
bors -as far as economics, lifestyle and habits are concerned. 
Those Bannocks who congregated around Fort Hall formed a 
"band" with a military organization similar to that of the 
Washakie Shoshones. Under chiefs like Tagi and Buffalo Horn, 
they made expeditions to the buffalo country east of the moun- 
tains, often along the Bannock Trail in Yellowstone Park. 

Two Bannock uprisings occurred after the creation of the 
reservation at Port Hall. One uprising was at Camas Prairie 
in 1879, and the other at Jackson Hole, Wyoming, in 1895. 
The first was caused by Wyoming Shoshones settling nj^a^ Fort 
Hall and receiving provisions meant for the Bannock, 
•trouble in 1895 was not serious; the Bannock simply 
trip to their old hunting grounds outside the reservation, 
which by then was off-limits to Bannocks. 

The Shoshones at Fort Hall and along the Snake Riv.er wei?^ 
distributed among many groups. Those groups could not be dis- 
tinguished from the Western Shoshones out in the deserts, or • 
from the Eastern Shoshones on the Wyoming plains. A few groups 
lived by fishing in the Snake River; other groups hunted deer 
and elk up in the mountains; still other groups were -plant 
gatherers or mounted buffalo hunters. It is difficult to 
define those groups from their economic and food-gathering 
activities because they were dependent upon the seasons and 
changed in each group. 
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' Before the horse was introduced, all these Shoshqne 
groups v;ei;e probably simultaneously gatherers, hunters, 
and fishermen. This variation was necessary because the 
supply of wild animals arid plant-food v/as not plentiful. 
The Shoshones were nof^able to ^hunt wild game on the Idaho 
plains until they had obtained horses. By the end of the 
nineteenth century there were still a few Shoshones who * 
did not ride, although it is believed that the people had 
horses long before then. Those who did not ^ride were callecl 
"Shoshocoes, " v^fhich meant diggers, walkers or fisheaters. 
In the Snake River "Basin "and near Fort Hall the mounted 
groups and the salmon-eaters dominated. Further south were 
the seed-gatherers and the fish-eaters. 

Among the Fort Hall Shoshones are the salmon-eaters, 
who represent the older way of living. They lived mainly 
on the Snake River below Fort Hall; north of there they 
could catch whitefish and trout, but the real saltnon were 
caught west of the reservation. The salmon fishing was 
done collectively under the leadership of a chiff whos^ 
authority did not last beyond the fishinSj season. During 
the rest o^the year, the salmon-eaters were hunting in the 
mountains to the south in family groups. Wompn collected 
roots and^berries the year around. 

The mounted Fort Hall Shoshones originally ha* a col- 
lecting and fishing economy;* and in spite of the facjb that 
they became buffalo hunters, they retained their, old way of 
living. Use of horses enabled them to continue their old 
lifestyle more intensely than before. They could hunt for 
mountain sheep in nortlRern Utah, fish at the Shoshone Falls 
whera salmon were abundant, dig roots at the Camas Prairie, 
and hunt deer in the Salmon River Mountains. At the same ^ 
time there was thq possibility of^ hunting buffalo on the 
plains and taking part in the trade with other Indians and 
whites. Together with Bannock and Washakie Shoshones / they 
visited the buffalo grounds in Idaho until 1840, and in Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. Their wanderings led them to Lemhi,, where 
they found protection from the Blackfoot;^ to -the "trading • 
markets" at Camas Prairie; the s^ummer rendezvous of white 
fur trappers ancl traders at Gi^een River, Weber River and 
Bear Lake,\ and to the trading ppst at Fort Bridger. 

Thoir social organization changed v^;ith their economic 
occupation. Particularly during the summer tim(5 when fishin 
hunting and collecting edible .plan ts in the areas around the 
Snake River \^aB a daily chpre, the family group was the nat- 
ural unit. Buffalo huntifg on the plains and increased 
danger of attcicks from enemy Plains Tribes demanded firmer 
organization. The Shoshones wore now ^ed in bands headed 
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by chiefs. Under the influence of the Wyoming Shoshones, 
^^'""^TR^y developed a social and milita-ry organization *^similar 
.to that of the Plains Tribes. They adopted camp circles, a 

police organization, rules and regulations concerning buf- 
• *f alo hun'ting and wa^rfare. This type of organization v/a^ ^ 
considered necessary only at certain times, " Arbitrary 
bands were gathered around the chie'fs, who were the former 
leaders of fishing and hunting. A consequence of this was 
that^the Bannock chiefs, who had a stronger authority, 
dominated when the Shpshones and Bannocks took longer hunt- 
, ing or war expeditions together. In addition to this, VJash 
akie sometimes influenced these Shoshones* str-ongly and many 
of them stayed under his leadership. 




SIIOSHONES i\ND BANMOCKS IN EAS T ERN IDAHO 
FlLL> IN THE BLANKS ' 

« 

« 

Shoshohe and Bannock languages belong to the 
linguistic 'family . ^ \ ^ 



"Pohogue" or " , belong to the Shoshonean 

' . 3tock. y 



The Bannock language is closely related to the 
or stock. p 



The Bannock have ^kinsmen in 



The Bannock lifestyle was very similar to that of theiij neigh- 

bors in terms of ^ / snd 

•1 



Tv70 chiefs among the Bannock were ^and 



The Bannock uprising of , 1879 was* at ' ^ and was 

caused 'by Eastern Shoshones receiving meant for 

the . 



A 

iThe second uprising occurred in ^_ at 



v/hen the- Bannocks took a trip to their old 



Before horses -were introduced, the various Shoshonean people 
v/ere probably / ^ri^ ^ 
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10. "Shoshocoes" is a v;ord that can mean or 



11. The mounted Fort Hall Shoshones v/ere originally 
and , but later became 



12. After they got horses the Fort Hall Shoshones could hunt for 

, in ; fish for 

at the Shoshone Falls; dig , at _____ 



and hunt in th3 Salraon River mountains. 

13. With the and \ the Fort Hall 

Shoshones hupted buffalo in Idaho, and 

until . 

\ 

J' 14. : The Fort Hall Shoshones developed a and , 



organization similar to that of the Indians. 



15. ^was a where Indians of 

different tribes met to goods. 

' / 

16. Fort Hall Shoshones took part in the . of white 

, traders and hunters at 

River and lake. 
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"IJ1GGI2RS" SOUTHERN IDAHO AND NORTHERN UTAH 



The Shoshone ga^oups which arc known as "Diggers" can be 
roughly divided into other groups called Hukandika, Pengwi- 
dika and Weber^U.tos. r 

The HukandiKQ, or "dusteaters" , were so named because 
they walked on foot and thereby got the dust of the desert 
in their mouths. They lived at Bannock Creek, Idaho, and 
Bear River Bay, Utah. The namfe Hukandika has been applied 
to a number of different groups between the Snake River and 
the Great Salt liake, in addition to the name Kamodika (eaters 
of black-tailed jack rabbits). Many of the smaller groups 
with different napes (squirrel-eaters, marmot-eaters, and 
others) that have reportedly travelled axound in northern 
Utah, southern Idaho and southwestern VJyoming have collective- . 
ly been called "Diggers," Rabbit-eaters or Hukandika. 

There arc two" main groups that have gone by the name of 
Hukandika — the people living on Bannock Creek, and those liv- 
ing near Lower Bear River and Promontory Point, Great Salt 
Lake. The first mentioned are also called "Sonivo-hedika , " 
or wheat-eaters. 

Hukandika are known for having acquired horses very 
late, probably after 1850. Like other Shoshonean groups with 
a primitive and extensive economic system in pre-horse days, 
they moved around in families and small groups, .living off 
berries, roots, pinyon nuts, fish and small game. When the 
Hukandika were supplied with horses a somewhat firmer social ^ 
organization developed. Camps became united under a band ^ 
leader, one for the northerly group and one for the southern 
group. Over the country around Bannock Creek and extending 
down to Pilt Lake Pokontara, or Pocc^-ollo, i'uIckI. His people 
wore almost annihilated in the massacre at Dear River in 1863. 
The H.ukandika to the south often took part in the Wyoming 
Shoshone buffalo hunts. The Hukandika had much in common 
with Washakie *s Shoshones, who often had their winter quarters 
at Bear River and fished in the Salt fjake tributaries and 
traded with the riormons in Salt Lake City. Many Hukandika 
sometimes stayed at Fort Bridger in Wyoming. It is likely 
that V/ashakie * s i-'hOshones partly recruited from the the Hukan- 
dika*. 

Pengv;idika, or fish-eaters, lived at Bear River and Logan 
River in Utah. This group is also called Hukandika, or rabbit- 
eaters, but is best known as Pengwidika, or f xsh-eaters . The 
Indians who originally trapped rabbits , hunted antelope and fished 
had horses in historical times. Like tlie Hukandika from further 
, W(\st, they were badly decimated at tlie Bear River massacre. 
Their chief was Wi rasuap (Bear Spirit). Wirasuap was a con- 
temporary of Pocalello, although probably older, and he was 
closer to Washakie than Pocatello. Wirasuap and V7ashakie 
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occcisionally had winter quartci^s southwest of Bear Lake, On 
these occasions the two chiefs appeared as peers. At Beax*' 
Lake the united Shoshone groups carried on winter fishing*/ 
they made a hole in the ice and fished with a hook and line, . 
Bear Lake was n frequently used meeting-place of the Shoshone 
Indians, . ' ' ' 

Wcl)or Utes were located between the Salt Lake and Wasatch 
Mountains in Utrb, ]t is likely that these "Utes" really were 
Shoshones, The re included here for the sake of oomplete- 
oess and b.ecausc it is very* likely that at least at times they 
came together v/ith Washakie *s group. 

This kind of connection existed only exceptionally between 
Washakie's people and the the "real" UteS; who lived to the 
south. The "real'" Utes were those living in the Uintah Valley 
of Utah and those living along the Yampa River in Colorado, 




"DIGGERS" IM SOUTHERN IDAHO AND N ORTH-ERM UTAH 
STUDENT STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. What Shoshonean groups of people are included in the "Diggers"? 

« 

2. What is the English translation for the word "Hukandika"? 

3. What tv;o main groups went -under the na^ie "Hukandika"? 

4. The people living at Bannock creek were known as Hukandika, 
but v/ere also called by what other name? 

5. Wh^it is T:he English translation for the word "Sonivo-hedika"? 

6. I7hen did the Hukandika acquire horses? 

* 

7. Name a Hukandika chief. f) 

8. What is the English for the v/ord "Pengwidika"? 

9. Where did the Pengwidika live?. 

10. Name a Pengv/idika chief. 

11. Whore did the Shoshone people frequently meet? 
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FORT BRIDGER SllOSllONES 

• 

Fort Bridgcr Shoshones are those .Shoshones who occa- 
sionally visited the Fort Bridcjer neighbonhood in south- 
western Wyoming, as well as the more permanent Shoshone 
settlers in the same area, KamodiKa and tiaivodika. 

This' section of Wyoming wa-s a meeting place for a - 
number of different Indian groups, of which the Shoshones 
were the dominating ones. The Shoshones were probably 
musters in this area from the beginning. Their economic 
and social life changed after the traders and fur trap- 
pers invaded the area about 1820. It is likely that be- 
fore this change thos^j SFjoshones^ who were here were part- 
ly buffalo hunters from Idaho and Utah on their way' 
through, partly bands of buffalo hunters from Wyoming 
who stayed there through the winter, and partly small 
groups of "rabbit eaters". 

At the middle of the 19th century the situation at 
Bridger Basin was probably something like this: 

From the west Buffalo hunters passed through the 
country: Shoshone and Bannock from Idaho, Shoshone from 
the areas east and north of the Great Salt Lake. At 
Fort Bridger there gathered every summer Indians who , 
traded with the Whiter and, with each other; buffalo hun- 
ters from the north, west, and south Shoshones, Nez 

Perce, Utes, Flatheads, and Crows; Navajo Indians who 
followed the old Indian and Spanish trail north along 
the Green River; Tsugudika (eaters of white-tailed deer) 
from Snake River; llaivodika from Bridg;er Basin; and many 
Shoshone half-breeds who were children o£ white trappers 
and Shoshone women. The half-breeds spent their Jtime 
buffalo hunting and trading. The earlier "rabbit eaters" 
seem to have been absorbed by the buffalo hunters and 
Haivodika at this time. 

llaivodika, Dove Eaters, are also called Black's 
Fork Indians. They lived a greater part of the year 
along the creeks of Green River in the Bridger Basin and 
particular]y at Flenry's Fork. Tradition says that 
they split away from the buffalo hunting Shoshones in 
Wyoming at the death ©f Chief Yellow Hand in 1842. Dur- 
ing the ]860*s their chief was Bazi] (Pasi) , stepson of 
^Sacajawea. "Dove Eaters" seems* to have been a deroga- 
tory name applied to them by the buffalo hunting Shoshones 
because of their seemingly timL.I and passive behavior. 
Occasional"' y the llaivodika wer t horseback to hunt buffalo 
on the Plains, and then they lavecl like t^he Plains Sho- 
shones. Mostly, though, they spent their time trading,. 
They served as (jo-betweens for the nomadic tribes and the 
whites at Fort Bridger; they bought skins from the Plains 
tribes and sold them at the Fort and distributed the White 
traders* goods among the Ute Indians. They even traded 
skins and furs with the Mormons at Salt Lake City for 
agricultural products and textiles. 
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F ORT BRID6ER SHOSKONES 
STUDENT STUDY QUES-TIOMS 

What group of Shoshonean people were permanently settled 
in the Bridger Basin area? 



Name some of the types o'f people who passed through the 
Bridger ^Basin area. 

What is the Shoshone name and its English translation for . 
the group of people sometimes called "Black's Fork Indians"? 



Who v;as a Haivodika chief in the 10(50 's? 



What is a note of interest about Basil? 



Why did the buffalo-hunting Shoshone call the "Black's Fork 
Indians" Dove-Eaters? 

In v;hat year, and following wjiat event did the Haivodika 
split from the buf f alo-huntinjg Shoshone in Wyoming? / 



Who were ttfc early half-breeds that are referred to in the 
article? 



What was the usual occupation of the half-breeds? 



Other than buffalo hunting, what did the Haivodika spend 
most of their time doing? 




SIOSimE iCRfllllE 



Using a standard Scrabble Board and Tiles, 
make words and names found in the article, 
"Fort Bridger Shoshones-" 

Use the same point-scoring system as in 
regular Scrabble- 



^^^^ 




it- 



SUGGESTED WORDS: 

Kamodika 
Ilaivodika 
Bridger 
- Bazil 
Basin 
rabbit 
buffalo 
hunt 

Tsugudika 
Dove 
' eaters 
traders 
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^^puNTAI^l^__SH0Sl^0NES in Wyoming 

Those ShoshonG Indians who lived in the mountain and 
forest areas oE northwest Wyoming were called Tukudika or 

Toyan i . . * ^ 

Tukudika . tShcepcaters) v;as, in V\'yoming, a name usea 

by all Shoshonf's to designate vaguely those Indians who 
occasionally devoted themselves to Bighorn hunting ixp m 
the mountains. Some of Wash?ikie Plains Shoshones (Tavo- • 
nasid's group) called themselves Tukudika when they made 
summer excursions to Yellowstone Park in order to^hunt 
bighor-i sheep. The real Tukudikas were permanentlY living 
in the mountains-; these were called Toyani, a name reser.- 
ved for the Yellowstone Park Sheepeaters. This name should 
correctly be applied to the more southerly Tukudikas in 
Wyoming. Ih a wider persoective, all mountain dwelling , 
Tukudikas in Idaho, southwestern Montana and northv;estern 
Wyoming made a block of groups wdth almost identical eco- , 
nomic structure but without any political or territorial 
unity. Not until later times did greater socio-political 
'groups appear in Idaho and Wyoming. ^ . /• 

The Tukudikas in Wyoming lived on the Yellowstone \ 
Park Plateau, in the Absaroka Mountains, in the Tetons anj, 
in the Gros Ventre .iiountains south of the park, and in the 
Wind River Mountains down to South Pass. It is, however, 
incorrect to believe that they lived in the mountains 
..lone. Af least during the 19th century they also appeared 
rlown in the Green River Valley; and those of them who did 
ride could even get as far as Bridger Basin. The Tukudi- ■ 
kas in Yollcwstone Park seem to have been most isolated. 
They were mixed with the Bannocks and called by Shoshones 
living in other places Panaiti Toyani (Bannock Mountain 
Dwellers). in all likelihood the Tukudikas were .composed 
partly of an old layer of Shoshone "walkers" who retained 
the old way of living, from the time before horses were 
introduced, and who established a specialized mountain • 
cultu.-e; and partly of Plains Shoshones who had lost thexr 
horses or who had been forced to give up the Plains life- 
for one "reason or another. ^ n ^ 

Those Tukudikas whom Captain Bonneville, Russell,, and 
* other trappers met in the moun1;ains of Wyoming appeared in 
- very small groups. They walked on foot, accompanied by big 
dogs, which were hunting, dogs, carriers, and pullers (with 
the V-shaped travels hitched to them) . Tht> Tukudikas 
lived on berries, herbs and "roots, fished in the small 
lakes, hunted small animals of different kinds, and larger 
animals 1 iko^ elk, deer, and mountain or bighorn sheep. 
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Thoy hunlcHl particularly the latter, which were very 
important as food an,cl clothincj. Since these animals 
appeared in small herds, the individual method of huntincj 
was most suitable. This situation and the fact that the 
forest areas v;ore hard to travel throuqh are probably the 
main reasons that these Indians' socio-political organiza- 
tion in old times was so elementary- . 

The situation chancjed considerably among the Wind 
River Tukudikas- during the course of the 19th century. 
Hostile Plains tribes entered the mountains and the poorly 
organized mountain .-dwellers had to seek support and pro- 
tection among Vtashakie's Shoshones. . From the latter they 
received more horses, and at the same time, they formed 
bigger and firmer units than before. The Tukudikas were 
now collected into three or four bands, with Toyaewowici 
as their main chief. Even their mode of travelling was 
changed. Tho wir]iter was spent down in some vally near 
the mountains, for example, at Red Rocks near Dubois. 
Harly in the spring they moved halfway up the mount 
to fish. The summer was spent in the mountains where 
they hunted as in old times; and in August and September 
they v;ent out on the plains^^near Green River to hunt 
antelope. Occasionally they even went to Fort Bridger 
where they exchanged meat and furs for guripowder and 
rifles . 




MOUNTAIN SHOSHOMES IN WYOMING 



FILL IN THE BLANKS 



Tukudika or 



who lived in the 



is a name for those Shoshone people 
and areas of 



"Wyoming. 



The mountain-dwelling Tukudikas in 

^"^and northv/estern _ 

or ^unity. 



southwestern 
had no 



Wyoming Tukudikas lived on the 

mountains, in the 

mountains . 



in the 



and iri the 



The most isolated Tukudikas lived in the 



park . 



The Wind River Tukudikas sought protection from 



Shoshones . 



During the 19th century, 

of the in the 



V7as the main chief 
mountains . 



The Tukudikas occassionally went to Fort 

and for and 

The Yellowstone Park Tukudikas mixed with the 



to trade 

u 



other Shoshones called the Yellowstone Park Tukudikas 
which means * 
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MQUMTAIM SlfoSllOMES IN WYOMING 

* 

Using a dictionary, find the meanings for each of the words 
listed below. 

corresponding 

de s i g , * 

transfer 

reserved 

perspective \ 

s true ture 

political 

^ 

territorial 

rietained 

^ y : 

travois 

latter ; 

elementary ^ 

, organization 

mode 
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MATCH THE SHOSHONE WORD WITH THE CORRECT EIIGLISH TRANSLATION • 
DRAW A LINE FROM THE SHOSHONE TO THE ENGLISH. 



Toyaino 
Pia Agaidika 
Kamodika ^ 
Tsugudika 
Agaidika 
Ohamupe 
Pohogue 
Pengv/idika 
Haivodika 
Pohorai 



Sonivo-htedika 

Tihiyadikav- 

Hukandika 

Panaiti Toyani 

Kucundika 

Tukudika 

Toyani 



Sagebrush People 

Dust Eate^ <^ 
Eaters of Black-Tailed Jack Rabbits 
VJheat Eaters 
Fish Eaters 
Salmon Eaters ' 
Big Salmon Eaters 

Eaters of Big Horn Sheep (Sheep Eaters) 

Sagebrush Valley 

Hountai^ Dwellers 

Buffalo Eaters 5 

Deer Eaters 

Dove Eaters 

Eaters of White-Tailed Deer 
(The Real) Sheep Eaters 
Bannock Mountain Dwellers 
Yellow Fore Locks 
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WYOMI NG!S PLAINS SIIOSllONES . 

V 

/ 

* I 

Many Shoshoiic groups stayed at times on the plains of 
Wyoming in order to hunt buffalo and antelope'. Only a lim- 
ited number of them stayed more permanently Within the area; 
those who stayed were the Eastern Shoshone hunters who opr- 
erated mainly in southwestern Wyoming and the neighboring 
borders of Idaho and Utah. They called themselves Kucir%dika 
(buffalo-eaters) and were known as "Washakie's Shoshqnes." 
Because .they resided mainly in the Green River Valley, the 
white people called them Green River Shoshones. A better 
name, however, would be "Wyoming Plains Shoshones." No 
Shoshoriean' group deserves the name more because in a cultural 
and soci^al respect they approached the Plains Indians more 
than any other Shoshone group, with the exception of the 
Comanche tribe. ' ^ ^ ^ 

Written soui'ces from the 1840 's and later show that the 
mounted Wyoming Shoshones' land area at this time was con-» 
siderable. They hunted on the plains from Montana to south- 
ern Wyoming. They^ visited up in the mountain areas from the 
Ritterroot mountains in the northwest to the Uintaji mountains 
in the south; and on western excursions they reached the Camas 
Prairie in Idahd and the Great Salt Lake in Utah. They had a 
lively contact with the Lemhi Shoshones far to the north and 
with the Comanches in the south. It is characteristic that 
Washakie grew up among the Lemhis, while his predecessor, 

.^hief Yellow Hand, was the son .of a Comanche chief. Repc^rts 
of agents and fur trappers state that the Plains Shoshones' 
area of action was stretched over a large territory, although 
the area in which they lived had gradually diminished- They 
were moved gradually away from the open plains by the Blapk- 
foot and Gros Ventres, and also by the Crow; It appears 
that they lived mainly on the plains near Green River in the 
1830 's. But during the 1840 's they expanded, with the Crow 
making peace with them on order to withstand the prjessure 
.from the Blackfoot and Sioux. Under Washakie's leadership, 
the Shoshones extended their hunting trips to th$ Wind River 
country and the Bighorn Valley. These hunting expeditions 
became an absolute necessity since their most important 
game animals had been exterminated from the Green River Valley. 
The Laramie' Agreement of 1851; which made the Crows the masters 
of the land east of the Absaroka and the Wind River Mountains, 
forced V/ashakie to seek hunting grounds up in the mountains. 

' The Shoshone's main base was still the land around the Green 
River, and it was here that their first reservation was es- 

• tablished in 1863. Writings from the middle 1860 * s' mention 
these Shoshones as the Washakie, or Green River, Snakes. Not 
until after 1872 could Washakie and his people definitely be 
transferred to the nev^7 reservation at Wind River. 

35 
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lYi spite of forced moves and changes in hunting areas, 
thjg)^ mounted Wyoming Shoshoncs kept tho ryhthm of their 
annual travels, which characterized their, existence since the 
old times. Before tho Wind River Reservation was established 
the v/inters were spent at Fort Bridger, near Bear Lake, or 
up in the mountains near Idaho. The winter diet consisted of 
driedimeat from buffalo, deer or elk. • The spring was spent 
huntiKg or fishing near the winter quarters while the horses 
fattened up. Even limited buffalo hunting was carried on if 
possible. AHhoagh the buffalo v;ere thin at that time of the 
year their skin was valuable as clothing, tipi covers, and so 
forth. When summ.er approached, the Shoshones gathered for a 
Sun Dance near Fort Bridger^. After that they scattered in 
family groups and spent* their tijae in diverse occupations. 
They sold furs at Fort Bridger Jcind bought salt and corn at 
Salt Lake City;, in the mountains . they dug roots, picked 
berries and hunted small game. Whep^^ the heat of the summer 
decreased the tribe gathered again Tor the big ^buffalo hunt. 
They moved to areas that were plentiful with buffalo, especial- 
ly to those areas that where scouts had located bv^ffalo, no 
matter where they might be. At the middle of the last century 
the largest herds were found in the Bighorn. Basin .area of " 
l\Voniing, east of the Bighorn Mountains and in the area north- 
east of the Laramie Range. Washakie visited all of these 
areas. When the buffalo began decreasing on the old Shoshone 
hunting grounds near the mountains, Washakie's expedi1:ions 
extended further away to buffalo ranges on the plains eas^of 
the Bighorn mountains. However, the rj.sk of hostile enco^n^t- 
ers with the SiouK, Cheyenne and Arapaho increased. When the 
Fall hunting was over the Shoshones went into their winter , 
camps . " ' 

These Shoshones were not typical exponents of the Plains 
Indian culture if we compare them witli the other Plains tribes. 
Their diverse way of subsistence unit^^d them more with their 
relatives ^behind the mountains than with their nearest neigh- 
bors on the plevini.. Thus the Plains Shoshones were not depend- 
ent on the buffalo for food in the same manner as the Sioux 
and other tribes. They could replace the usual supply of 
buffalo meat with elk and plant food. 

, As far as socio-political organization is concerned, the 
Wyoming Plains Shoshones are more like the Plains tribes than 
their western relatives,. The reasons for forming strong groups 
we£c_present am'ong the buffalo hunters of Wyoming. During the 
time^'these Shoshonc^is were buffalo hunting on the plains they 
wore or^Mnized as one big group. ^They had one central chief, 
an advisory council, a warrior society with police functions 
(the ohamupc or "yellow forelocks"), and so on. This tribal 
organization was also the functioning unit during the Sun 
Danco which appeared yearly in the summer as a religious cere- 
mony. In this ceremony the Shoshones received assurance of 
protection through prayer, fasting and dance. This Sun 
Dance was adopted from the Plains tribes, t 
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In name and reality / at least from the 1040 's, Washakie • 
wa5 the chief of the Shoshone tribe on the Wyoming plains. 
At his side wore a number of experienced warriors with their 
own bands. These bands, the size of which could change 
during n fev/ years, often operated completely independent of 
the rest of the tribe. One of these bands was under the 
leadership of Tavonasia, a strong competitor of Washakie. 
Before the Wind River reservation was established, Tavonasia 
and his people visited in Utah and in the Bear River Valley, 
and occasionally in the buffalo hunting grounds at Sweetwater 
and North Platte. After the move to the Wind River reservation, 
Tavonasia and his band moved in the summers to Yellowstone Park 
where they hunted and fished. ^ • > 

Another band leader was the half-breed Narkbk, the son of 
a French trapper and a Shoshone woman. In the battle of Bear 
River Narkok v;as on the rebellious Indian side.^ He was very 
independent in his relationship with V7ashakie, and was able 
to draw people to his side. 

Several reports from the 1850 's and 1860 's indicate 
that \7ashakie at times had trouble with his band chiefs, and 
often had to depend on the v;hite man'* support to control 
them. In spite of this he had great authority among the 
Shoshcn^^s; and .was on occasion a chief for a reinforced 
tribe ^i. .:ukandika from Utah, Fort Hall Shoshone, and Tagis i 
Bannock. Thus the road was made smoother for VJashakie's 
position of strength ^on the Wind River reservation. 
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WYOMING'S PLAINS SIIOSHONES 

STUDENT STUDY -QUESTIONS , 

ff 

1. What is another name given to the Kucundika in Wyoming? 

V 

2. VJhat v;ere the Kucundika called by white people, and, why? 

3. Why would "Wyoming Plains Shoshones" be a better name for 
the Kucundika? 

J*? 

4. Give the approximate north and south boundaries of the 
territory visited by the Wyoming Plains Shoshones. 

5. VJhat tribe did Washakie grow up among? a 

6. v;hen did the Crow make peace with the Wyoming Plains Shoshones? 

7. VJhat forced V/ashakie to seek hunting grounds up in the mountains? 

8. VJhere was the Shoshones' main base? 

9. Where and v/hen v/as the Shoshones* first reservation established? 



10. VJhen were VJashakie and his Shoshones transferred ta the 
Wincl River, or Shoshone, reservation? 

11. The Shoshones had a large gathering .each year where, v;hen, 

and why did they get together*? 



12. Jn the early times were Shoshones dependent solely upon the 
buffalo for subsistence? 
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13. Who was a competitor of Chief (iJashakie's for leadership? 

14. What was the name of another half-breed competitor of 
Chief VJashakie's? 

15. When the Shoshones were buffalo hunting on Mie Plains, 
what sort of organization did they maintain? 



16. At what other times did the Shoshones follow the organiz- 
ation that v/as maintained during the buffalo hunts? 




